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.G-RICULTURE is the business
of growing and marketing plants and ani-
mals for man ?s use. It is the basic industry
of man, on which he depends more than on
any other. It employs the most workers.
It is the only true creative industry, for it
alone actually produces new raw materials.
Civilization is founded on agriculture.

Primitive Agriculture. The first men
lived on wild plant life and by hunting and
fishing, as did the American Indians, and as
many savage tribes in Africa still do. This
kind of life could support only a few people
in a large territory. Later men tamed ani-
mals for their use, and instead of hunting
they drove their flocks of sheep and herds
of cattle with them from place to place. The
Masai herders of Africa still live this way,
and so do many Arabs and some Asiatic
tribes. Such men are more advanced than
the savages, but their lands do not support
large populations. Neither hunting nor herd-
ing gives enough security to permit an ad-
vanced civilization.

When men learned to till the soil and pro-
vide plentiful food it became possible for
many to live in small areas. Some could
work with stone and metals while others fed
them, The first tools were clumsy. The
ground was scratched with sticks, and the
crops were pulled by hand or cut with crude
sickles. Then the ox and horse were trained
to draw plows and to carry the harvest, and
farmers learned to fertilize the soil with
manure and to water it artificially when nec-
essary. The farmers of Egypt grew heavy
crops on the rich mud which the floods of the
Hile brought down every year, and Egyptian
grain was used by Greece and Borne to feed
their cities.

Many races today follow much the same
methods* Dense populations in China and
India are fed by farmers who still use wooden
plows and reap with sickles, and who carry
their surplus crops to market in crude wooden
earis, on the backs of animals, or even on
their own shoulders.

Modern Tools.   Farming in Europe and
began to improve on primitive meth-

ods two centuries ago. Iron edges where
bound on wooden plows. About 1800 iron
plows came into use. Eli Whitney invented
the cotton gin and founded a great industry.
MeCormick's reaping machinery permitted
the use of huge fields with a few laborers.
The gasoline engine came to supplement the
horse in the field and on the road. Gang
plows, drawn by tractors, turn twenty fur-
rows at once. The great combine rolls
through a field, reaping, threshing, and bag-
ging the wheat crop. Insect pests are fought
by spray machinery and even by poison
clouds from airplanes.
These improvements make it possible for
a few men on the farms to feed many in the
stores and factories. The wild, sparse, wan-
dering races have lost the choice parts of
the earth to men supported by agriculture.
Transportation. As they extended, rail-
roads opened new farm lands by offering1 a
way to market, and good roads and motor
trucks now make farming profitable on fur-
ther thousands of square miles.
Research. Scientific study by colleges,
experiment stations, and individuals has
made farmland more productive. Soils have
been studied and methods of preserving their
fertility developed. Discoveries like the Bab-
cock test for eream content of milk have re-
built whole industries. Scientific breeding of
plants and animals has resulted in varieties
more profitable and reliable, adapted to spe-
cial conditions, and resistant to pests and
diseases* A stubborn war has been fought to
control the increasing attacks of insects and
diseases.
Education. Land-grant colleges in the
United States and agricultural colleges in
Canada have been centers of agricultural
study and teaching. Agriculture in high
schools is available in both countries. County
agents keep farmers advised of best meth-
ods and late developments, and club work
among boys and girls is awakening a scientific
spirit in rural communities.
Agronomy. The basis of farming is the
management of the soil and the growing of
crops. This is called agronomy. The most